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In addition to supplying make-up to the cast 
of “The King and I,” Max Factor Hollywood were 
privileged to advise on all special make-up effects for this highly successful 
Musical. Due to over 40 years of intensive pioneering and development, 
Max Factor products are, today, the favourites of the world’s stage, 
screen and television stars, as well as of millions of women 
of all ages, in every walk of life. 


“* The King and 1,’’ produced by Williamson Music Ltd, at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
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PHILIPS 


IN 
THE HOME 





TELEVISION 
All Philips Tele- 


vision Receivers 
incorporate Factor 
D for depend- 
ability. A wide 
selection of Pro- 
jection and Direct 
View models. 








RECORD-PLAYER 


Philips new aall- 
speed record-player 
—the Disc Fockey 
connects to your 
own radio and pro- 
vides excellent 
record reproduction 
at remarkably low 
cost. 











RADIO 


Philips is the de- 
pendable radio. 
There is a very wide 


' range of models to 


' choose from—to suit 


all tastes at prices to 
suit all pockets. 





RADIOGRAMS 


Philips Radiograms, 
incorporating 
Philips unique 
Featherweight Pick- 
Up, give the highest 
quality reproduction 
of all records—all 
speeds. 





RECORDS 


Many famous 
artistes — classical 
and popular now 
record exclusively 
for Philips and new 
names are constantly 
being added. High- 
est quality repro- 
duction, of course. 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED 


LAMPS & LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
CENTURY HOUSE 


*‘PHOTOFLUX’ FLASHBULBS - ‘PHILISHAVE’ ELECTRIC DRY SHAVERS, BTC. 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE ° LONDON WC.2 
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NOVEMBER 1954 


Houston-Rogers 


Siobhan McKenna as St. Joan 


The widest acclaim has been accorded to Miss McKenna for her performance in the title réle of 
Shaw’s play, which has just completed its four weeks’ season at the Arts Theatre. This is thought by 
many to be the finest interpretation of the réle seen in London, and it is hoped that the play, with its 
fine supporting company and excellent production by John Fernald, will be transferred to another theatre 

where the general public will have an opportunity of seeing this outstanding revival. 
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Over the Footlights 


IGHLIGHTS of the past few weeks 

- have been the revival of Bernard Shaw’s 
Saint Joan at the Arts Theatre, which we 
very much hope to see transferred for the 
benefit of a wider public, and Terence 
Rattigan’s new double bill Separate Tables, 
an outstanding piece of theatre, reviewed in 
pictures this month. 

Among the shows which were produced 
too late for review in this issue are Love’s 
Labour's Lost, the second play of the new 
season at the Old Vic; Wild Goose Chase 
at the Embassy; Joan of Arc at the Stake 
at the Stoll and Book of the Month at the 
Cambridge. The Covent Garden Opera 
Company opened its ninth season at the 
Royal Opera House on 26th October with 
a new production of Offenbach’s The Tales 
of Hoffmann. 

It was while rehearsing the new Embassy 
show that the tragic death of Anthony 
Hawtrey, the actor-manager, occurred at the 
early age of forty-five. Mr. Hawtrey had 
devoted his life to the theatre and had pre- 
sented at the Embassy many excellent plays 
which subsequently found their way to the 
West End. 

Important productions during November 
include The Immoralist, adapted from the 
novel by André Gide (Arts, 3rd November), 
and Thornton Wilder’s The Matchmaker 
(Haymarket, 4th November). Also on 4th 
November Miho Hanayagui, the famous 
Japanese dancer, is to bring her Japanese 
Ballet Company to the Princes Theatre for 
a limited season. This will be the first 
Japanese company to appear in England 
since 1939, 


Other interesting new productions for the 
autumn are The Night of the Ball, by 
Michael Burn, in which Wendy Hiller and 
Gladys Cooper are to co-star, Others in 
the cast will be John Loder, Tony Britton, 
Jill Bennett, Gladys Boot, Kenneth Hyde, 
Tom Macaulay and Brian Oulton. Joseph 
Losey directs the play, which opens its pro- 
vincial tour on 15th November. 

Julian Slade is to compose the incidental 
music for Denis Carey’s production of The 
Taming of the Shrew which will be added 
to the Old Vic repertory early in December. 
Paul Rogers and Ann Todd will appear as 
Petruchio and Katharina. 

A. A. Milne’s Toad of Toad Hall is to be 
seen in London this Christmas for the first 
time since before the war. It will be given 
with company and orchestra from the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford- 
upon-Avon, in association with Jack Hylton, 
and will open at the Princes Theatre for a 
limited run on 23rd December. 

An Evening With Beatrice Lillie is now 
on tour before coming to the West End. 
Miss Lillie is supported by Leslie Bricusse, 
Constance Carpenter and John Philip, with 
Eadie and Rack at the pianos. An Evening 
With Beatrice Lillie, which ran for two years 
in New York and on tour in America, 
marks this artist’s first appearance on the 
English stage since Better Late in 1946. 

Not to be missed is the Diaghilev Exhibi- 
tion, a great succes: at the Edinburgh Festi- 
val, which most happily has been brought 
to London with many additions and will 
open at Forbes House, S.W.1, on 2nd 
November. FS. 





Cover portrait: Eric Portman and Margaret Leighton in Separate Tables. 
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Ovaltine 
really does me good” | - 


SAYS 


looky kaye | 


Beautiful star of “‘ Wedding in Paris”’ 
at The Hippodrome Theatre, London 


> en OORT 


Miss EVELYN LAYE writes: 


“For a number of years ‘Ovaltine’ has been my 
‘night-cap’. I find it a wonderful solace after the 
strain of stage work and that it really does me good. 
Apart from this, I think ‘Ovaltine’ one of the. most 
delicious beverages; in fact, in all ways it is excellent’. 


Countless thousands of people, the world over, make it a rule to 
drink a cup of ‘Ovaltine’ every night. Prepared from Nature’s best 
foods, it helps to promote the conditions favourable to natural, 
refreshing sleep. And, during sleep. its nutritive properties— 
including extra vitamins—assist in restoring vigour and vitality. 


Make ‘Ovaltine’ your regular bedtime beverage—and note 
the difference ! 


1/6, 2/6 and 4/6 per tin 








Anna = Russell—New 21st 
September 

“Separate Tables ’—St. 22nd 
September. 

“ Fortune’s Fingers’’—New Lindsey, 22nd 
September. 

“The Party 23rd 
September. 

“Saint Joan ”’—Arts, 29th September. 

“Oxford Accents ""—New Watergate, 5th 


tober. : 

* Bell, Book and Candle ’—Phoenix, 5th 
October. 

“April Plays the Fool ’’—Embassy, 5th 
October. 

“The Girl on the Via Flaminia ’’—New 
Lindsey, 13th October. 

“ Can-Can "—Coliseum, 14th October. 


Watergate, 


James's, 


Spirit "—Piccadilly, 











Anna Russell (New Watergate) 

NE hopes when this is read that the 

little Watergate will be still intact, for 
Miss Anna Russell’s electric personality and 
the effervescent merriment she _ created 
during her short season there which began 
on 2Ist September must have strained the 
fabric. Miss Russell, blonde but exceed- 
ingly vital, was trained to take music 
seriously but her satiric nature prevailed. 
She went over to the philistines and oh, 
what a champion she makes! Music and 
sense are but distantly related. When words 
are sung they lose more than half their 
meaning and words intended to be sung 
often have very little meaning to begin with. 
Miss Russell burst the empty bags and 
everybody hooted with delight, revenge and 
relief. Her manner alone was mirth-pro- 
voking to the point of magnetism. She had 
a way of squaring to the pianoforte, cocking 
a provocative blue eye at her audience and 
saying, ““ Now,” which made people in front 
writhe in ecstasy. The analysis of “The 
Ring” which followed was educative, in- 
spiriting and hilarious. Light opera, lieder 
and folk-song were all taken out and given 
a shake. Miss Russell’s next engagement in 
London should be eagerly looked for and 
carefully entered in the diary. H.G.M. 


“ Separate Tables ” (St. James's) 


I bese RATTIGAN’S second attempt 
at a double bill is a greater success even 
than the first. Six years ago Playbill pro- 
vided two highly contrasted plays of which 
only The Browning Version (a gem of 
theatrecraft) was of the stuff immortal. In 
a way Rattigan has set himself a harder 
task in 1954 by giving his plays the same 
setting and largely the same characters. The 
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New Shows Reviewed 


Anna Russell 
international concert comedienne, who made her 
London debut in her two weeks’ season at the New 

Watergate in September. 





tense atmosphere of The Browning Version 
was lightened by the frivolity of A Harle- 
quinade, With Separate Tables, the psycho- 
logical stresses of Table by the Window give 
place to the even more harrowing human 
problems of Table Number Seven. Both 
plays have merit on the same plane, but the 
second is immeasurably more satisfying, and 
finishes the evening on a high note rare 
indeed in these days. 

Most actors would welcome the oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating so thoroughly their 
virtuosity in one performance as falls to 
the lot of Eric Portman and Margaret 
Leighton. They could scarcely be bettered. 
Mr. Portman particularly triumphs in creat- 
ing two distinct personalities. The rest of 
the company is excellent and Phyllis Neil- 
son-Terry’s performance near perfection. 

Terence Rattigan’s sense of theatre—that 
ability to instil naturalness and reality into 
the artificialities of the drama medium— 
grows more profound each year. It appears 
to stem in large measure from his gift for 
dialogue; his ability to place the appropriate 
words into the mouths of his characters. In 
this Separate Tables is a big test: Mr. 
Rattigan’s observation and understanding of 


humanity has never been more keen, FS. 
(See also pages 17-23) 








“ Fortune’s Finger ” (New Lindsey) 

HIS new play by Ross Hutchinson, 

which was presented on 23rd Septem- 
ber, seemed old-fashioned even for 1911, 
the date of its opening scene, It was back- 
ward-looking in its presentation of a few 
members of Society and in its treatment of 
their lapses from the Code, recalling the 
work of Miss Braddon. Oddly lacking 
theatricality, in view of its authorship, its 
dialogue had the flat and fuzzy verbosity 
of a very long 19th century novel. 

In appearance an amiable club-man and 
nothing more, Rodney Wentworth is the 
owner of one of England's historic homes, 
an author of repute and the secret father of 
the Earl of Charlton, to whom he is devoted. 
This young nobleman is a politician of pro- 
mise and an Under-Secretary. He makes 
an unwise marriage with a lady who is 
blackmailed by her father into betraying 
secret information. The Earl’s political 
future is closed but the lady makes him a 
devoted wife. To prevent the extra un- 
happiness that would ensue if the wretched 
man discovered who had caused his ruin, 
Mr. Wentworth takes the blame and the 
Earl parts from him in bitter anger and 
“for ever.” Years pass before the final scene 
where Mr. Wentworth is dying of wounds 
received in the 1914-18 War and reconcilia- 
tion is effected, though how the Earl took 
the news that he was not really an Earl at 
all is not disclosed. 


“The Party Spirit ” 
A scene from the successful new farce by Peter Jones 
and John Jowett, at the Piccadilly Theatre. The 
picture shows L-R: Vera Pearce as Mrs. Violet Binder, 
M.P.; and 
.P. 


M.P.; Ralph Lynn as Leonard Bilker, 
Robertson Hare as William Grout, 
(Picture by Denis de Marney) 





The author sustained with propriety the 
réle of the self-sacrificing Mr. Wentworth, 
and John Springett acted with restraint as 
the injured “Earl.” Bill Shine introduced 
welcome comedy in a supporting réle and 
Rosalind Fuller revived very ably the old- 
time character of the shady lady. Good 
support came from Margery Fleeson as a 
Society dowager, from Michael Raghan as 
a retired Major and from Charles Maunsell 
as an immaculate butler, The play was 
directed by Claud Jenkins. H.G.M. 


“ The Party Spirit ” (Piccadilly) 

HE new farce by Peter Jones and John 

Jowett, which opened on 23rd Septem- 
ber, exhibits Robertson Hare and Ralph 
Lynn in good and popular form but it is 
more than a vehicle for them, The story 
itself is a good, new joke. Mr. Robertson 
Hare appears as a Member of Parliament, 
the only member of a new party—the Free 
Whigs, patiently and heroically fighting to 
restore our lost freedoms and maintaining 
himself by baby-sitting. Mr. Ralph Lynn 
is lodged in the House of Commons by a 
shady backer’s manipulation of _ballot- 
boxes, There are now two Free Whigs, but 
the new member has the utmost difficulty 
in finding a second sponsor until the 
Government majority falls to nil and both 
Government and Opposition ardently woo 
the two Free Whigs for their votes. The 
mannerisms of the two comedians still give 
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Robertson 
Hare 


who gives another 
excellent comedy 
performance at the 
Piccadilly, his first 
West End appear- 
ance since ‘Wild 
Horses.”’ 


delight. Mr. Lynn has incredible adventures 
off-stage, finally removing the Mace, but the 
funniest thing we actually see is this Free 
Whig, aided by a girl friend whom he hopes 





“The Little Giass Clock ” 


A new portrait of John Clements and Kay Hammond, 
who will be seen in the West End at the beginning 
of December in “The Little Glass Clock,” a new 
comedy by Hugh Mills. With them, in a cast of 
thirteen, are George Curzon, Basil Sydney and George 
Relph. The play is in a French chateau in 1750, and 
Doris Zinkeisen has designed the setting and costumes. 


(Picture by Anthony Buckley) 





to get on his expense. account, making a 
drugged Robertson Hare into a_ brown- 
paper parcel. Joanna Gaye is great fun as 
the girl friend and Roger Maxwell is also 
rich as an old style Tory. Alec Fintet’s per- 
formance as the Government Whip is more 
subtle and very enjoyable. Some of the 
other characters looked too life-like for 
farce—their real-life prototypes seemed to 
have been closely imitated and neatly 
groomed rather than guyed. Tom Ling- 
wood’s setting for the First Act was a good 
imitation of the architecture and decoration 
of the mother of parliaments. The acting 
team needed a heavyweight and the theatre 
needed a new record for the National 
Anthem. H.G.M. 


* Saint Joan ” (Arts) 

FTER thirty years, we have the very 

great pleasure of hearing a “Joan” who 
does not speak as if she came from Lan- 
cashire, John Fernald, who is responsible 
for this altogether admirable production, 
remembered in time that when the play was 
first acted, in New York, Christmas 1923, an 
Irish actress, Winifred Lenihan, played 
Joan. Shaw wanted a peasant type and it is 
strange that he did not foresee that expres- 
sions like “Eh, lad” do not smack of the 
soil in all English ears. Siobhan McKenna 
hibernicises Joan gently and unobtrusively 


Siobhan 
McKenna 


whose St. Joan was 
a brilliant success, 
has not been seen 
in the West End 
since “The Fading 
Mansion” (1949). 


Mie 


and the Irish lilt is employed by many of 
the French characters. 

This is such an exceptionally fine produc- 
tion in its conception and in the execution 





of all its details, that it is necessary to say 
that, after all, there are still things that even 
Shaw’s commensense did not dispose of 
finally and it is still an offence to find him 
rationalising the miraculous on one hand 
and ridiculing it on the other. (“ The hens 
are laying like mad! ”) And are we to take 
the Archbishop’s subjective definition of 
miracles as a quip out of character or as an 
occasion for stumbling? 


Miss McKenna presented one of Millet’s 
peasants, but animated with keen intelli- 
gence and imaginative fire. She held 
attention rapt, possessed the mind fully and 
finally touched the heart. The Trial seemed 
soon over, so convincingly was it played, 
and the cuts proved less than one suspected. 
All this was dissipated in the Epilogue until 
Miss McKenna asserted the true Joan again 
in her final prayer. 


There was a strong supporting company. 
Peter Wyngarde was a keen Dunois, Ken- 
neth Williams a sprightly, silly Dauphin and 
Frank Royde a properly ponderous Arch- 
bishop. The course of level argurfient, 
rising to asperity, is one of Shaw’s gifts to 
actors and Douglas Wilmer, as Warwick, 
and Oliver Burt, as Cauchon, displayed it 
to advantage. The shocking exhibition 
called for from John de Stogumber was 
dutifully provided by David March. The 
argument that stupid people cannot imagine 
the results of their courses and are shattered 
when they see them is a familiar one and it 





does not gain weight because the author 
has a stage instruction to the actor to throw 
a fit over it. H.G.M. 


“ Oxford Accents ” (New Watergate) 
OR three weeks from 6th October this 
revue, devised and directed by Ned 
Sherrin, assisted by Jeremy  Bullmore, 
occupied the diminutive Watergate Theatre. 
Most of the material had been drawn from 
earlier Oxford revues and was not remark- 
able for topicality or point but the team of 
three girls and four men worked hard, made 
many quick changes and the general effect 
was bright and pleasant. An outstanding 
number was “ Miss Ardenstein” by Valerie 
Catmur, a talk on beauty culture put over 
with skill by Margaret Smith, not a ‘stage” 
name but an effective stage personality. The 
women seemed to be better served than the 
men, but “ Old Boys’ Day” by Jeremy Bull- 
more to music by Philip Dale, in which 
Leonard Webb made a kick at the Code, 
was particularly amusing. It should be 
recorded that a slap at the Sitwells called 
“A Family Affair” by Charles Robinson, 
to music by Ken Corden, seemed funnier, in 
the hands of Margaret Smith, Philip Thomas 
and David Leighton, than many previous 
jabs in the same direction in many earlier 
revues. Others in the team were Wendy 
Williams, Pamela Harrington, and Ellis 
Dale. Quite a jolly little affair but it would 
not, taken alone, seem a satisfactory result 
of three crucial years at a university. 
H.G.M. 


“ Bell, Book and Candle ” (Phoenix) 

T a time when witch-hunting is a deadly 

serious otcupation, there is something 
to be said for John van Druten’s airy 
approach to the theme. But, as with all 
such cute ideas, once we have grown accus- 
tomed to the idea that the attractive Gillian 
Holroyd, her aunt and her brother are prac- 
tising witchcraft with varying degrees of 
success in the sober environs of Knights- 
bridge, the joke begins to wear thin and 
requires all the charm and skill of Rex 
Harrison, Lilli Palmer and Athene Seyler 
to keep the interest alive. In any case 
Gillian, a first-class witch we are given to 
understand, if given her head and the whole- 
hearted co-operation of her familiar, a 
Siamese cat, is transformed by love into a 
normal human being. This development 
runs contrary to the earlier farcical goings- 
on and needs a switch of mood which might 
have taxed less skilled actors. 


Having said all this one must admit to 
many amusing moments, though Athene 
Seyler as the witch aunt (second class), is 
sadly wasted after the early scenes, as is 
Wilfrid Lawson as an eccentric student of 
witchcraft, who, back from the mysteries of 
Africa, starts delving into the supernatural 
happenings of Golders Green. David Evans 
contributed an elfin-like study of a modern 
warlock (or male witch), suitably conven- 
tional in bowler hat and rolled ‘umbrella. 


Rex 


Harrison 
makes a welcome 
return to London 
with his wife, Lilli 
Palmer. His last 
appearance over 
here was in “ The 

Cocktail Party.”’ 


Lilli Palmer looks lovely and is altogether 
entrancing on her return to the London 
stage, and Rex Harrison’s own brand of 
charm remains undimmed, sufficient reasons 
in themselves to guarantee a successful run. 

FS. 


*“ April Plays the Fool ” (Embassy) 

T is saddening to reflect that the Embassy 

Theatre which had the foresight to give 
The Boy Friend its chance, and has many 
other successes to its credit, should now be 
presenting plays of such insignificance as 
April Plays the Fool and of such appalling 
bad taste as Woman of the Year, over which 
it is kindest to draw the cloak of silence, 
but, which would certainly head the list of 
the ten worst plays in any year. 

It was an equally saddening experience to 
watch Miss Elsie Randolph wasting her very 
considerable talents on this noisy, unfunny 
and dreary little family play by Michael 
Voysey. 

The cast, apart from Miss Randclph’s 
scatterbrained and possessive mother and 
Michael Logan’s kindly and finally exasper- 
ated father, were uniformly uninspired, 
though they gallantly tried to conceal from 
the audience the fact that the play had 
fizzled out by the second act and that there 
was insufficient plot in the third to fill an 
acorn. They did this with so much shouting 
and exuberance, one wished they had not 
bothered. L.M. 





“ The Girl on the Via Flaminia ” 
(New Lindsey) 


HE American author Alfred Hayes is 

perhaps best known in this country for 
two much-praised short novels, “In Love” 
and “ The Girl on the Via Flaminia.” The 
latter has now been turned into a play, and, 
remembering the literary plaudits, it was 
with some anticipation that one made thg 
journey to Notting Hill. 

Unhappily, whatever the merits of the 
novel, they have been lost in the transition 
to a new medium. This was not entirely 
the fault of Mr. Hayes, for he was not 
helped over much by the players (Leo Penn 
and Mary Scott), who portrayed the two 
main characters. They found the complex 
emotions of the American soldier and the 
Italian girl outside their dramatic range. 

The most striking and disturbing feature 
of the play was the strange and almost 
masochistic desire for self-abasement which 
is so often found in American drama con- 
cerning the GI abroad. L.M. 


* Can-Can ” (Coliseum) 


IRST impressions, especially if they are 
unfavourable, have a nasty tendency to 
colour whatever comes after, and, even if 
one changes one’s opinion later on, that first 
impact creates a nagging doubt. The open- 


ing scene of Cole Porter’s new musical did 


just that. Set in a Correctional Court, in 
Paris, 1893, it was slow, dull, almost inaud- 
ible and sent the spirits down to the depths. 
This is a pity for what follows is tuneful, 
amusing and at all times enchanting to the 
eye. The costumes by Motley are delight- 
ful, while Jo Mielziner’s settings are among 
the most charming seen for a long time, in 
particular the roof top view of Paris at night 
which drew deserved applause. 

The dances arranged by Michael Kidd 
are full of vitality and ingenuity. One 
remembers with pleasure the Apaches and 
the final exuberant Can-Can executed with 
great verve by a talented group of dancers 
led by versatile Gillian Lynne. 

Alfred’ Marks as Boris Adzinidzinadze, 
the Bulgarian sculptor, and George Gee as 
Hilaire Jussac, an art critic with a roving 
eye, make the most of their two main 
scenes, The rooftop duel is sheer joy. 

Irene Hilda brings an authentic touch of 
Paris to the réle of Pistache, the owner of 
the Bal du Paradis, while as Judge Aristide 
Forestier, who seeks to clean up Mont- 
martre, Edmund Hockridge, though not 
much of an actor, is in magnificent voice. 

L.M. 
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Margaret Lockwood 
who is to star in Agatha Christie’s new play, ** Spider’s 
Web,” which comes to the Savoy Theatre on 14th 
December. The play is to be presented by Peter 
Saunders and will join the author’s other two big 
successes ‘“‘ The Mousetrap” and ‘* Witness for the 

Prosecution.”’ 





OPERA 


“ Nelson ” (Sadler's Wells) 


ENNOX BERKELEY’S first full-scale 
opera which was given for the first time 

on 22nd September, has much in its favour. 
An opera from an English composer is a 
matter for national pride and one in the 
heroic tradition is particularly welcome; 
people are prepared to give reverent atten- 
tion to a work devoted to the hero to whom 
we still owe so much. Of course, Alan 
Pryce-Jones’ libretto tells the story of 
Nelson’s attachment to Lady Hamilton and, 
inevitably, Emma is glorified and Nelson 
demeaned by this treatment. The pro- 
gramme contained no synopsis, it being 
assumed, no doubt, that all the English 
know the personal and public history of 
their greatest hero. That they might do and 
still be mystified by his reception by Sir 
William Hamilton’s guests at Naples in 
Act I. The singing was loud and presum- 
ably accurate but only the few spoken words 
were intelligible. Vilem Tausky whipped 
up the orchestra and set the singers a task 
to o’ertop it, which they almost invariably 
did. The music was inspiriting and “ con- 

(Continued on page 41) 





Echoes 


ESPITE Sandy Wilson’s and Vida Hope’s 

disappointment with the Broadway pro- 
duction of The Boy Friend, artistically, that 
is, for it does not entirely evoke the mood 
they intended, being too broadly satirical 
and rapidly paced, their musical comedy of 
the 1920’s is the season’s first smash hit. It 
is interesting in this connection that the one 
New York drama critic who saw the London 
edition, held reservations about its duplicat- 
ing its success on this side of the Atlantic, 
but refused to count The Boy Friend out, 
saying the know-how of the extraordinarily 
successful producing firm of Feuer and 
Martin (Where’s Charley?, Guys and Dolls 
and Can-Can) could not be underestimated. 
By disputing the author and director and 
forcing them out of the last days’ rehearsals, 
the producers effected the changes they 
deemed necessary, and the rest now will be 
box office history. 

Audiences adore this gem of nostalgia, the 
applause starting during the overture and 
the first tinny jazz sounds that come from 
the brass section, and reaches a crescendo 
of appreciation at the final curtain, express- 
ing the viewers’ delight and happy satisfac- 
tion with all those who have helped make 


from Broadway 


New York Plays 
reviewed by our 
American 
Correspondent 
Mawby Green 


Left: Julie Andrews as Polly Browne and John 
Hewer as Tony Brockhurst in the smash hit 
Broadway production of Sandy Wilson's ‘The 
Boy Friend.’”” The London production con- 
tinues to play to packed houses at Wyndham’s 
Theatre and in pages 33-37 will be found 
scenes from the show and the story of this 
phenomenal success. 
(Picture by Eileen Darby) 


this recreation of the recent past not only 
funny but somehow tender and sweet. Much 
of the credit for achieving this latter effect 
has gone to Julie Andrews for her fabu- 
lously true interpretation of the blonde, 
marcel-waved, blue-eyed heroine, Polly. 
Why she should make us all really care 
whether she gets her man—a foregone con- 
clusion, of course, in this devastatingly 
naive book—is the test and triumph of her 
all-persuasive art. Needless to say, the 
nineteen-year-old Miss Andrews has New 
Yorkers mooning over her as the symbol 
of their lost youth and has become the 
darling of the day. 

A lavish revival of Rodgers and Hart's 
On Your Toes, first produced on Broadway 
in 1936, seems to have had its weakest 
element, the book, underscored by the 
appearance of The Bay Friend. Too out- 
moded to compete with the books of. con- 
temporary musicals, On Your Toes is not 
quite ripe enough for the period treatment 
of gentle satire limned in The Boy Friend, 
but it does come too unintentionally close 
to it for comfort. Still, with the fine score 
and Balanchine dances, its chances of suc- 
cess would be formidable if its stars, Vera 





Zorina and Bobby Van, were truly star per- 
formers. In the lurid, jazz ballet, “Slaughter 
on Tenth Avenue,” Zorina definitely is just 
that, but in the rest of her assignment, like 
Bobby Van, she is skilled and personable, 
but without that extra bit of excitement that 
makes the difference. Supplying this is the 
featured performer, comedienne - singer 
Elaine Stritch, a tall, arrow-slender blonde 
who moves in angles but hits her targets 
with unfailing accuracy. 


A play that has a star but nothing more 
to recommend it is Dear Charles, but con- 
sidering the star is Tallulah Bankhead, 
nothing more is really needed. This is truly 
a one-woman show, despite the other per- 
formers, and the Bankhead personality has 
rarely been more explosively captivating. 
With all her facial and vocal mannerisms, 
she has become almost a caricature of her- 
self—-but a good caricature, as she proves, 
can be more fun than the real thing. She 
takes her réle of author-lecturer with three 
illegitimate children by three different 
fathers, as something that very possibly 
could have happened to Tallulah and plays 
it accordingly, without making the slightest 
effort to define the character as written. The 
result is box office and a solid season in 
New York is assured. 


The Old Vic production of A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, starring Robert Helpmann, 
Moira Shearer and Stanley Holloway is also 
box office, but only because its engagement 
is limited. An extended run could hardly 
be achieved, for beautiful though the pro- 
duction is to look at, the play and its own 
beautiful poetry are so overwhelmed by the 
scenery that one almost completely forgets 
the initial reason for all this spectacle. 


The most successful serious play to 
arrive so far, and not of smash calibre, is 
Robert Anderson’s All Summer Long, 
dramatised from the novel “The Wreath 
and the Curse” by Donald Wetzel. A 
mood play describing the summer an eleven- 
year-old boy comes of age under the sym- 
pathetic .guidance of a crippled older 
brother, it has the feel of an extended one- 
act play, possibly because its important 
secondary characters, mother, father, sister, 
remain so completely untouched by the main 
situation with the reasons for their aloof- 
ness never sufficiently probed, Neverthe- 
less Robert Anderson’s fine reputation as a 
writer for the theatre which he earned with 
his popular Tea and Syntpathy, has not been 
impaired by this, his second produced effort, 
though written before his first success. 


Robert Ardrey, well-rememberod for 
Thunder Rock, had his latest play, Sing Me 
No Lullaby, produced off-Broadway at the 
Phoenix Theatre, where a fine cast tried to 
make human beings out of his cardboard 
characters. They were not successful, but 
still Mr. Ardrey’s extremely intelligent dis- 
cussion of some of the most pressing prob- 
lems of our time, centering around a brilliant 
American mathematician, dismissed from a 
government project as a security risk for 
having belonged to several left wing organ- 
isations in his college days before the Hitler- 
Stalin pact in 1939, and his subsequent 
hounding out of home and jobs by the 
assumption of good American citizens that 


Fred Keating and Tallulah Bankhead in a scene from 
Charlies.” 


“Dear (Picture by Vandamm) 
he must be a communist if the FBI ques- 
tions his neighbours about him, provided 
stimulating cause for much thought - and 
soul-searching. One of his conclusions: 
“The United States is going down like a 
magnificent ship, but no one can find the 
leak,” 1s powerful, meaningful and frighten- 
ing enough to give us all pause. 

The Theatre Guild’s first production of 
the season, Walter Macken’s Irish drama, 
Home is the Hero, in which he also starred 
as a bully, returning to his family~ after 
serving time in prison on a manslaughter 
charge, had all the makings of an effective 
serious drama, save one: a hero in whom 
you could believe or understand or have 
any sympathy for. 











OMPLETELY unknown, Sylvia Fisher 
arrived in this country from Australia 
seven years ago to seek fame as a singer. 
Today she is the leading dramatic soprano 
of the Covent Garden Opera Company. 
Her performance as the ageing Marschallin 
in Der Rosenkavalier comes as near to Lotte 
Lehmann as we can ever hope for and her 
Isolde has consoled opera-goers who 
imagined they would never enjoy Tristan 
and Isolde after Kirsten Flagstad’s retire- 
ment. Miss Fisher’s achievement is nothing 
short of miraculous, especially as she 
happens to be the most gentle and retiring 
of prima donnas, who might so easily have 
been ruthlessly thrust aside by more keenly 
ambitious rivals. In other words, the com- 
bination of a voice of compelling beauty 
and a supreme sense of musicianship has in 
itself made her a world celebrity. 


Sylvia Fisher always meant to be a singer, 
even in her schooldays. Singing meant more 
to her than reading, writing and arithmetic 
and in consequence she paid but scant atten- 
tion.to studies that had no direct bearing on 
her musical interests. The nuns responsible 
for her education tended to spoil-her because 
they were captivated by the remarkable 
purity of her voice and gave her every 
opportunity to use it. One day they took 


A Seven Years 
Wonder 
by Eric Johns 


Left: Sylvia Fisher 
in private life. 


(Angus McBean) 


her to a modest house in the wilds of the 
Australian bush country to sing for a 
crippled athlete, who had been bed-ridden 
for forty years. As the young girl finished 
her first song, the man turned to the nuns 
with tears in his eyes. “ Mark my words,” 
he whispered, “this child will become 
famous, because she sings with her soul.” 

For six months she toyed with the idea 
of taking up nursing as a profession, but 
because she sang at the top of her voice 
while carrying out the probationer’s duties 
of sterilising surgical instruments and wind- 
ing endless bandages, the matron was con- 
stantly reminding her that she was in a 
hospital, not a concert hall. Obviously 
destined for a life of song, she took up 
serious study at the Melba Conservatorium 
in Melbourne and later worked with that 
remarkable teacher, Adolf Spivakovsky, 
who had settled in Australia. Great artists, 
such as Kirsten Flagstad, Alexander Kipnis 
and Richard Tauber, found time to hear 
Syivia Fisher during their Australian concert 
tours and offered her every encouragement. 
Though she became a well established lieder 
singer and also sang Wagner on the radio, 
she had no opportunity in her own country 
to appear on the operatie stage. 

When she felt the time had come to make 
her way to London, she still did not know 
whether she would eventually make her 
mark as a lieder or an opera singer, She 
spent a lonely first year here—lonely chiefly 
because she lacked the guidance of Spiva- 
kovsky to give sincere and expert comment 
on her progress. She sang at five auditions 
at Covent Garden and a year to the day 
after arriving in Britain she made her oper- 
atic debut at the Royal Opera House as 
Fidelio. 

Much as she wanted to be heard in Lon- 
don, the prospect of appearing in opera 
for the first time terrified her. Friedrich 
Schramm, who was producing the opera, 
cried “Good!” when he heard that she 
had never been on the stage before. “ All 
you have to do,” he explained, “ is to leave 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Baron Edward Mandinian 


Above, from the right: 

Sylvia Fisher as the Countess in 

“The Marriage of Figaro’; as 

Fidelio and as The Marschallin in 
“Der Rosenkavalier.”’ 


Right: As _ Sieglinde in “Die 
Walkure.”’ 
(Portrait by Helga Sharland) 


Angus McBean 








A Seven Years Wonder (Conid.) 


your hands at your side and sing! Let the 
music speak for itself!” To this day Miss 
Fisher continues to follow Herr Schramm's 
words of wisdom. In her opinion there is a 
current tendency to over-produce opera and 
the elaborate stage business given to singers 
too frequently distracts the audience and 
mars their enjoyment of the music. 


When Kirsten Flagstad retired, the direc- 
tors of Covent Garden invited Sylvia Fisher 
to sing Isolde, a part which had not been 
given to a British artist since Eva Turner. 
They sent her to Berlin to study the réle 
with Frida Leider, whose glorious voice 


blended so magnificently with that of 
Lauritz Melchior in many memorable 
Tristan performances between the two 


world wars. Leider quickly recognised in 
Miss Fisher a soprano destined to make a 
great Isolde. After some intensive coaching 
she sent her back to Covent Garden with 
her blessing. A few nights later the new 
Isolde was praised for the exquisite 
womanly tenderness she brought to the 
part. Miss Fisher succeeded in making 
Isolde a living, credible human being and 
in proving that a British singer could hold 
her own against Continental opera stars. 


Covent Garden no longer had to wait for 
Germanic Isoldes to fulfil their commitments 
at Bayreuth and elsewhese before Tristan 
could be staged in London. They had a 
supreme Isolde under their own roof. 

Next March, for the first time in seven 
years, Miss Fisher is to return to her native 
Australia to give a three-month recital tour 
and to sing operatic arias with the leading 
Australian symphony orchestras. Now 
internationally famous, she is certain to be 
given a welcome, the like of which has not 
been seen since Melba’s heyday. 

Miss Fisher’s home in London is known 
to her friends as Bologna-in-Bayswater be- 
cause the singer’s husband, Signor Gardini, 
hails from Bologna and together they lavish 
typically Italian hospitality upon their 
guests. Delicious dishes, prepared by their 
Sardinian cook, are washed down with 
appropriate wines from Tuscany and Pied- 
mont, Yet, strange as it mayeseem, Miss 
Fisher has never sung an Italian réle. Her 
dramatic voice would be admirably suited 
to either Desdemona or Norma, which 
should both be added to her repertoire with- 
out delay. Bologna-in-Bayswater will stage 
nothing short of a fiesta on the night Signora 
Gardini returns home after having made her 
debut in Italian opera! 
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“Separate 
Tables” 


at the 
St James’s 


C3) ERENCE RATTIGAN’S 
unerring sense of _ the 
theatre has brought him another 
triumph with “ Separate Tables,” 
two plays with the same setting 
and cast in which only the two 
principal rdles are different in each 
play. Directed by Peter Glen- 
ville, with décor by Michael 
Weight and presented by Stephen 
Mitchell, “ Separate Tables” is a 
big box office success and enthral- 
ling entertainment. 


Photographs by Armstrong Jones 


Above right: ERIC PORTMAN 

as Mr. Martin, the hard drinking 

ex-Labour M.P. in the first play, 
Table by the Window. 


Right! MARGARET LEIGHTON 

as Mrs. Shankland, his ex-wife, 

whose heartlessness brought about 

his political eclipse and descent to 

drunken obscurity in a Bourne- 
mouth private hotel. 





**Table by the 
Window ”’ 


Above: Mrs. Railton-Bell (Phyllis 

Neilson-Terry) one of the perma- 

nent guests at the Beauregard 

Private Hotel, has a _ censorious 

interest in the activities of the 
other guests. 


Above right: Mr. Stratton and 
Miss Tanner, two modern young 
things who are also staying at the 
hotel. The young man is a medi- 
cal student and both profess not 
to believe in matrimony (Basil 
Henson and Patricia Raine), A 
newcomer on this winter night is 
Mrs. Shankland, the elegant lady 
of forty who has shattered Mr. 
Martin’s life. The impact of her 
unexpected arrival sends Martin 
on a drinking bout and (right), he 
is seen bursting into the lounge 
where, his tongue loosed, he lets 
fly at the political complacency of 
Mrs. Railton - Bell and Lady 
Matheson, another guest, who are 
shocked to the core, 





Above left: Mrs. Shankland sur- 
prises Martin in an intimate con- 
versation with Miss Cooper (Beryl 
Measor), the shrewd and kindly 
manageress of the hotel. In love 
with him, she has guessed that the 
new arrival is Mr. Martin’s ex- 
wife. Mrs. Shankland’s second 
marriage has also been a failure 
and now, terrified of approaching 
middle age and the dimming of 
her good looks, she has deliber- 
ately come down from London to 
regain her hold on her first hus- 
band. He knows her for what 
she is, cold and an _ incorrigible 
liar, though he still loves her. But 
before the evening is out his hands 
are at her throat again (above 
right)—a re-enactment of the tragic 
incident which resulted in his 
prison sentence. Left: Next morn- 
ing at breakfast Mrs. Shankland 
shows signs of a more realistic 
attitude to life. Sitting at his 
separate table Mr. Martin at first 
does not respond to her chastened 
mood, but in the end these two 
unhappy people are_ inevitably 
drawn together once again by their 
suffering, and, by curtain fall are 
reunited. 





Miss Ccoper, the long-suffer- 
ing manageress of the hotel, 
passes the time of day with 
another guest, Miss Mea- 
cham (May Hallatt). Miss 
Meacham, outspoken and 
mannish, has little interest 
in the private lives of her 
fellow guests, unlike Mrs. 
Railton-Bell. The great pas- 
sion of her life is horse 
racing, and she is always 
ready with a good tip. 


Left: Mr, Fowler (Aubrey 
Mather) also resides perma- 
nently at the hotel. He is a 
retired schoolmaster who 
lives in the past and in the 
achievements of his boys. 
His little foible is that he is 
constantly asking Miss 
Cooper to reserve a room 
for one or other of his old 
pupils who he alleges is 
coming to visit him. These 
young men, however, never 
seem to arrive. 








** Table 


Number 


Seven ’’ 


ERIC PORTMAN as Major 
Pollock in the second play, 
which takes place at the 
same hotel some four years 
after the first. His speech 
is clipped and exaggerated 
and his manner artificial. It 
is not long before our sus- 
picions are aroused that his 
background was not the 
Public School and _ Sand- 
hurst, as he so vehemently 
claims. 


MARGARET LEIGHTON 
as Sybil, the pathetic, thirty- 
two - year - old, repressed 
daughter of Mrs. Railton- 
Bell, who at the time of the 
first play was on a visit to 
an aunt. Sybil, the un- 
doubted victim of her selfish 
mother, is afraid of life and 
given to brain storms, but 
she has at least found a 
friend in the Major, and 
they often go for long walks 
together. 











Mr. Fowler, who has been led to believe The Strattons (they had fallen for matrimony 


that the Major was at Wellington, is a little in the end) are visiting the hotel once again 
astonished when Pollock reveals a regret- with their baby, and it is interesting to note 
table ignorance of correct Latin pronuncia- how quickly this young wife and mother has 
tion. But the Major is at this moment pre- adopted a typically conventional outlook on 
occupied with something he has seen in the life and people. 

local paper. 


Left: Mrs. Railton-Bell 
becomes suspicious when 
she discovers that the 
Major has borrowed her 
copy of the local paper, 
and is horrified when she 
and Lady Matheson 
(Jane Eccles, left) dis- 
cover the reason. For the 
Major had been charged 
at the local court and 
bound over for molesting 
a woman in a cinema. 
The more gentle Lady 
Matheson, though shock- 
ed, is averse to stirring 
up scandal in the hotel, 
but Mrs, Railton-Bell in- 
sists on calling the guests 
together and demanding 
that the manageress 
should order the Major 
to leave that night. 





Mrs. Railton-Bell seems to take a special delight Bewildered and horrified, Sybil at first sits in 
in forcing her daughter to read the column in frozen silence, but when the full force of her 
the newspaper. She had, of course, noticed disillusionment comes over her she gives way 


that Sybil had developed a friendship for the to one of her wild hysterical outbursts and her 
Major and obviously enjoyed his company. mother takes her to her room. 


The Major's carefully built-up 
facade lies in ruins, for during 
the case it had also been reveal- 
ed that he was not a Major in 
the regular Army and had not 
been to a Public School, having 
achieved a temporary wartime 
commission only. In a moving 
scene he tries to explain to 
Sybil, but it is Miss Cooper, 
the manageress, who seems to 
understand. She tells him that 
as far as she is concerned he 
need not leave the hotel, but if 
he decides to do so he can go 
to one of the company’s Lon- 
don hotels with her recommen- 
dation. She tries to make him 
see, however, that sooner or 
later he must face up to life. 
We are given the answer to the 
fascinating psychological prob- 
lem of both the Major and 
Sybil, whose fear of life goes 
back to their unhappy child- 
hood, in the dining room at 
breakfast next morning, but it 
would be unfair here to reveal 
the end of this absorbing play. 





The opening scene in the garden of the luxur- 
ious Larrabee home on the North Shore of 
Long Island. Maude Larrabee (Cathleen 
Nesbitt, right) is administering a dose of medi- 
cine to Julia Ward McKinlock (Zena Dare), 
her life-long friend, who is recuperating after 
an operation. Julia is a famous woman editor 
who has many wise observations to make on 
the problems of the Larrabee family. 


Centre, Linus Larrabee (Joh Cromwell), 
wealthy business man whose hobby is to attend 
every funeral within reach of his home. He 
has just returned from one of these events and 
has entered on an argument with his eldest son, 
Linus Larrabee, Jr. (Ron Randell, right) about 
the latter's ruthless, high-handed methods in 
the business. Left, David Larrabee, his 
younger son (Phil Brown). 


* Sabrina 


at the Palace 


= CENES from Samuel 

Taylor’s romantic 
comedy which is directed by 
John Cromwell with settings 
by Donald Oenslager. The 
play is presented by Emile 
Littler and Peter Daubeny. 


Left: Mrs. Larrabee is some- 

what shocked at the arrival 

of Gretchen (Dorothy Whit- 

ney), David's ex-wife, whom 

Linus, Jr., has invited to go 
sailing with him. 





Fair” 


The happy ending for Sabrina 
Fairchild (Marjorie Steele), 
daughter of the Larrabees’ 
chauffeur, who on her return 
after several years in Paris. 
has stirred the affections of 
both the Larrabee boys, much 
to their parents’ consterna- 
tion. In an amusing scene 
Fairchild, the chauffeur (Cyril 
Luckham, centre) announces 
that over the years he has 
amassed a fortune probably 
greater than that of his em- 
ployer. Right: The closing 
scene of the play. Sabrina 
has chosen Linus. 











by 
Looker-on 


ANN TODD 


is making her first 
appearance in 

Shakespeare at the 
Old Vic this season. 





pp heseagancectan to Shakespeare are some- 
times overawed by their parts, simply 
because they were written by the Bard. 
They find it difficult to relax and pass their 
own honest judgment on a play, because it 
is one of the classics of world literature and 
has been performed by a succession of the 
greatest actors since the days of the first 
Elizabeth. 

Ann Todd, despite a quarter of a 
century's experience in the theatre, was 
decidedly nervous after she signed her con- 
tract to appear with the Old Vic Company 
this year to play Lady Macbeth at the 
Edinburgh Festival and later in the Water- 
loo Road, Previously she had only acted in 
commercial plays and films; Shakespeare 
was quite new to her and had played no 
part in her early training for the stage. 

Michael Benthall, director of the Old Vic 
and producer of their current production of 
Macbeth, was prepared to take a chance on 
her and only too pleased to learn that she 
had no previous experience of either the 
play or the part. He allayed her fears and 
taught her to look upon Macbeth as she 
would regard a recently written play by an 
unknown author. Shakespeare would not 
have expected his cast to approach it with 
awe and reverence. 

Unhampered by tradition, Miss Todd 
naturally brought a fresh outlook to the 
part and the producer eagerly studied her 
reactions, as he sketched the broad outlines 
of his essentially barbaric interpretation. 
She was anxious to play the part from a 
feminine angle because to her the Macbeths 
are not just a sordid, sinister couple; they 
have glamour and are “gloriously awful ” 
in their blood-stained world. 

Lady Macbeth, in Miss Todd’s eyes, has 
definite sex-appeal. She is no commonplace 
woman ordering her husband about, but a 
fascinating figure with considerable allure. 
At one period in the past actresses played 
her as a Junoesque matron with the mind 


Whispers from 


the Wings 


of a villain, but today such an interpreta- 
tion woule lack conviction. 

The Macbeths of Michael Benthall’s pro- 
duction are essentially human, but extro- 
verts. When Duncan comes to stay at their 
castle, Lady Macbeth seizes the heaven-sent 
opportunity by urging her husband to mur- 
der the King. One crime leads to another 
and before long she realises that he is get- 
ting out of hand. She would give anything 
to stop him, but it is beyond her power. 
Thus, utterly disillusioned and faced with a 
terrifying future, she starts to disintegrate 
until death relieves her ceaseless misery. 

Miss Todd believes that never at any time 
does Lady Macbeth enjoy unqualified happi- 
ness, Even when she gains the throne she 
never glories in her power. With a curiously 
uneasy glance, Miss Todd gives the impres- 
sion that Lady Macbeth expects to be 
knifed at any moment, She never knows 
the meaning of security nor the comfort 
of being able to trust her neighbour. To 
be convincing, productions of the classics 
must move with the times and in presenting 
Macbeth in the light of modern psychology, 
Michael Benthall makes the play palatable 
to the younger generation. If they regarded 
it as old-fashioned and lacking conviction, 
they would soon stay away from the theatre. 

Ellen Terry’s lectures on Shakespeare's 
heroines were feverishly read by Miss Todd 
when she studied the part. She also analysed 
Mrs. Siddons’ diaries, dwelling on those 
pages which relate how the great tragedienne 
worked out her own individual conception 
of the character, knowing full well that she 
would be confronted by the ghost of Mrs. 
Pritchard, who at that time was régarded 
as the greatest Lady Macbeth within living 
memory. Nevertheless, Miss Todd had her 
own ideas about the rdle and never lost 
sight of the importance of the visual aspect. 
Her magnificently regal appearance at the 
beginning of the play presents a startling 
contrast to the pathetic sleep-walking figure, 
with greying auburn hair, sweating bosom 
and tear-stained cheeks. 

When this production comes to be seen 
in its true perspective a few years hence, it 
may well stand out as a milestone in the 
stage history of the play, as a bold attempt 
to present the Macbeths as tragic human 
beings, instead of grotesque villains from 
the world of crude melodrama. 
































All hail Macbeth. 


Top picture: Brian Rawlinson as the Sergeant, Paul Daneman as Malcolmn (kneeling), 
John Neville as Macduff and Robert Hardy as Duncan (centre). 


Above: The Witches greet Macbeth and Banquo on the heath. L-R: 
Clifford Williams and Rachel Roberts as the Witches; Paul Rogers as Macbeth and 
Eric Porter as Banquo. 


Job Stewart, 


“VUlachethh’? at the ola vic 


Q ei from the brilliant opening production of the new Season 
at the Old Vic. First seen at this year’s Edinburgh Festival, this 
most stirring revival is directed by Michael Benthall, with décor by 
Houston-Rogers Audrey Cruddas. Brian Easdale has provided the music, and the fights 
are arranged by Bernard Hepton and John Greenwood. The play was 

reviewed fully in our last issue. 
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Pictures by 








Above: Duncan: Welcome hither; I have 
begun to plant thee and will labour to 
make thee full of growing. 


The first prophecy of the Witches 
comes true when Macbeth is re- 
ceived by Duncan and made Thane 
of Cawdor. The King announces 
his intention of - journeying to 
Macbeth’s castle at Inverness. 


Left: Macbeth: My dearest love, Duncan 
comes here tonight, 


La'y Macbeth: And when goes hence? 


Macbeth hastens to tell Lady Mac- 

beth (Ann Todd) of the impending 

visit of the King. His letter had 

informed her of the amazing 

encounter with the Witches and 

already she is plotting the death 
of the noble Duncan. 





Right: Porter: And drink, 
Sir. is a great provoker 


The drunken porter 
(Laurence Hardy, 
centre) tardily 

admits Macduff and 
Lennox (John 
Wood), who have 
come to awaken and 
escort Duncan on 

his journey. The 
murder of the King 
is discovered and 

the Castle aroused. 


Below: Macbeth: Thou 
canst not say I did it: 
never shake thy gory 
locks at me. 


Macbeth is now 
King. His guilt 
piles up after he has 
instigated the 
murder of Banquo, 
whose ghost now 
appears before him 
at the banquet. 





Above left: Lady Macduff: Wisdom! to leave 
his wife, to leave his babes .. . 


Ross (Meredith Edwards) comes to 
tell Lady Macduff (Gwen Cherrell) 
that her husband has fled to England. 
Left: Bunny May as the son of 


Macduff. 


Above: Macduff: What! All my pretty chick- 
ens and their dam at one fell swoop? 


Macduff learns of the death of his 
wife and children. 


t: Lady Macbeth, overcome with 
the guilt of Duncay’s murder, walks 
in her sleep watched by her gentle- 

woman and the physician. 





Macbeth: Lay on, Macduff, and damn’d be him that first cries, ** Hold, enough! ” 
The dramatic closing scene of the play. Macbeth, surrounded by a ring of steel, faces the 
vengeance of Macduff, and stands a defiant figure endowed with superhuman strength for this 
last encounter of his ruthless life. 


ANN TODD as Lady Macbeth in the early PAUL ROGERS as Macbeth, in the final 
scenes of the play. abandoned moments of his life. 





Pitlochry. 1954 


ITLOCHRY Festival Theatre, despite the 
scarcity of new plays, this season 
presented, in a repertory of seven, no less 
than four plays which have never been pro- 
duced before. They were The Man in the 
White Suit by Roger Macdougall, on which 
the well-known film was based; The Master 
of Ballantrae adapted from Stevenson’s story 
by R. J. B. Sellar; The Face of Love, lan 
Dallas’s modern treatment of the Trojan 
War; and Holiday Camp by Robert Kemp, 
the Edinburgh playwright, who was specially 
commissioned to write a play for Pitlochry 
this year. There have also been three inter- 
esting revivals: The Boy David by J. M. 
Barrie, James Bridie’s third version of Jonah 
and the Whale, and lan Hay’s Housemaster. 
And does this make a “festival” and 
what does it celebrate? The answer is, 
there are festivals and festivals. This is very 
obviously a festival age. The visitor to the 
Highlands who is a theatre-lover does not 
have to time his visit to cover a birthday 
or saint’s day. He will find from May to 
September inclusive a “festival” on tap 
for him. This year there were seven plays, 
by Scottish playwrights incidentally, per- 
formed in rotation and it was possible to 
see them all within a week, starting on any 
day of the week. All know or can imagine 
the delights of mountain, loch and glen but 
the sun does not always shine in the High- 


by 
HG 
Matthews 


Left: A view of the 
auditorium, Pitlochry 
Festival Theatre. 


lands and a comfortable theatre for wet 
afternoons and dark evenings is just what 
visitors require, The comfort of the stallite 
is here the paramount consideration. The 
theatre seats 502, all in stalls on a raked 
floor with an uninterrupted view of a re- 
markably wide stage. The theatre inside 
has the shape of a half-opened fan. The 
stage, of course, occupies the business end. 
It has a depth of 35 feet and a width of 
42 feet—six inches wider than the width of 
Covent Garden—for the proscenium extends 
from wall to wall and reveals a layout so 
considerable as to be a novelty and to give 
added reality to the action. The auditorium 
debauches into a long promenade or peri- 
drome with coffee bar, cocktail bar, maga- 
zine counter and other amentities. Here 
may be served afternoon tea, dinner or 
supper. 

One of the most heartening things about 
this theatre is its character of wish-fulfil- 
ment. It is the result of dogged persever- 
ance. In its way it is a memorial to Bernard 
Shaw, whose festival is a fading memory, 
for it was at Malvern during a Shaw Festival 
that Mr. John Stewart had the idea of estab- 
lishing a Summer Theatre in Scotland. In 
1944, discovering a very suitable site at Pit- 
lochry, Mr. John Stewart and his friend, 
lieutenant and abettor, Mr. Kenneth Ireland, 

(Continued on page 44) 





Write for Estimates 





FASHION HIRE LIMITED 


7 SHORTS GARDENS, WC2 


(near Cambridge Theatre) 
LADIES MODERN DRESSES FOR OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 


AVAILABLE FOR HIRE 


TEMPLE BAR 9541 

















<The Boy Friend” 


A New Musical Comedy of the 1920’s 


ANTHONY HAYES as Tony and ANNE ROGERS as Polly Browne fall in love at first 

sight in an early scene from Sandy Wilson’s brilliantly successful show, which is presented 

at Wyndham’s by the Players’ Theatre by arrangement with Bronson Albery. The Boy 

Friend is produced by Vida Hope, with settings and costumes designed by Reginald 
+ Woolley and dances arranged by John Heawood. 
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Right: On the Plage, Maisie (Denise Hirst), 

the most flirtatious of the girls, sings “ Safety 

in Numbers” with the Boys (L-R: Stephen 

Warwick, Jack Thomson, Geoffrey Webb and 
Larry Drew). 


The opening number (“Perfect Young Ladies’) 

in which Hortense (Violetta), the French maid 

at Madame Dubonnet’s Finishing School near 

Nice, gives some instruction and admonish- 

ment to the pupils (L-R: Juliet Hunt, Denise 

Hirst, Joan Gadsdon and Maria Charles). 
It is 1926. 


Left: Madame Dubonnet (Joan Sterndale 


Bennett) recognises an old acquaintance in 
the wealthy Percival Browne (Fred Stone), 
father of Polly Browne. one of her girls. 





Another scene on the Plage. Percival Browne Percival Browne and Madame Dubonnet dance 
insists that he has never met his Lordship together at the fancy dress Carnival Ball, where 
before, when Madame Dubonnet suggests he the misunderstandings between Polly and Tony 
is an old friend of Brockhurst (John Rutland), are happily cleared up. 

who is searching for his son Tony. 


Pépé (Stephen Warwick) and Lolita (Joan Lord Brockhurst, another guest at the Ball, 

Gadsdon) dance the tango in the cabaret at the wastes no time in flirting with Dulcie (Maria 

Carnival Ball, which takes place at the Café Charles). They sing “It’s Never too Late 
Pataplon. to Fall in Love.” 





The Birth of “The Boy Friend’ 


HE success of The Boy Friend has been 

sensational. This musical comedy—the 
first from the pen of a new author who 
wrote both the book and the music—pre- 
sented with an unknown cast by a manage- 
ment that had not hitherto presented plays 
in the West End, has proved to be by far 
the greatest success that Wyndham’s Theatre 
has ever had. How did it happen? 

To understand this it is necessary to 
know something of the Players’ Theatre, 
the management responsible for the produc- 
tion. 

The Players’ Theatre is an old-established 
but progressive theatre club in Villiers 
Street, known mainly for a Victorian enter- 
tainment called Late Joys which it presents 
nightly to its members. The activities of 
the Players’, however, are by no means 
confined to the Late Joys.. It is a theatre of 
experiment and has produced in its time a 
wide variety of entertainment including such 
straight plays as Heaven and Charing Cross, 
pantomime, revue, and musical entertain- 
ments of all kinds. It also specialises in 
giving opportunity to new talent. Many 
names now well-known in the theatre first 
appeared in the Players’ programmes. 

In their search for talent, the directors, 
Don Gemmell, Reginald Woolley and 


Left: SANDY WILSON 

thirty-year-old author, composer and lyricist, 
who emerged as an outstanding theatre per- 
sonality with *‘ The Boy Friend.”’ Educated at 
Harrow and Oxford, he has written many 
sketches and numbers which have been per- 
formed in revues in the West End and out of 
London. His own shows for which he has 
written music, book and lyrics, are “‘ See You 
Later,”” 1953 (at the Edinburgh Festival and 
at the Watergate Theatre, London); the second 
edition, “‘ See You Again,” and ‘ The Bucan- 
eer,’ 1953, at the New Watergate. “‘ The Boy 
Friend’ was a smash hit at the Players’ 
Theatre, Embassy and Wyndham’s, and re- 
vealed its creator as one of the most versatile 
newcomers to the London stage for many a 

long year. 


Gervase Farjeon, were struck by the work 
of Sandy Wilson, a young composer whose 
numbers they saw in several revues in the 
small theatres, and they decided to ask him 
to write a musical comedy for the Players’. 
This Sandy Wilson agreed to do, saying that 
he had always wanted to write one in the 
manner of those so popular in the ‘twenties. 
As a result, with this guarantee of produc- 
tion, The Boy Friend was written and 
eventually produced in the evening bill at 
Villiers Street in April 1953. 

Three things struck the directors as soon 
as they saw the finished script. (1) It was 
important to find the right director and 
choreographer. (2) A great deal depended 
on the design of the costumes and scenery. 
(3) Above all, casting was vital. 

Fortunately the Players’ was well situ- 
ated to deal with all these matters. Both 
Vida Hope and John Heawood had appeared 
in many of the Players’ programmes. They 
seemed ideal as director and choreographer 
respectively. The question of design offered 
no problems because Reginald Woolley was 
himself a designer with a considerable 
West End reputation and The Boy Friend 
was exactly the sort of thing at which he 
excelled. Moreover, he had under his own 
management the Players’ scenery and 
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The story of the romantic beginnings of “ The Boy Friend,” which since its first 
performance at Wyndham’s on 14th January 1954 has become the smash hit of 
London and New York. 


costume department with expert craftsmen 
and dressmakers. So far as casting was 
concerned, the Players’, with its long and 
specialised experience of musical entertain- 
ment, was probably better able to cast this 
particular play than most West End manage- 
ments. It was not a commercial proposition 
in the ordinary sense. There was no star 
part. There was no chorus as such. Every- 
thing depended on a general high level ci 
acting, and actors who were able both to 
sing and dance, which is no longer usual. 
This was appreciated from the first and 
much time was spent and many auditions 
held before the cast was finally agreed. 


Once rehearsals started the production 
became a combined operation. The basis 
of it all, of course, was Sandy Wilson’s 
book and music, but Vida Hope’s flair for 
this sort of entertainment, her tireless 
energy, and her sense of comedy that never 
transgressed the bounds of good taste, allied 
to John Heawood’s choreography, was to a 
great extent responsible for the success that 
was achieved. The cast too played an un- 
usually large part in shaping the course of 
the play. The director did not so much 
seek to impose an iron rule as to draw out 
the respective and considerable talents from 
the various members of the company, every 
one of whom may be said to have had some 
hand in the final result. 


At the Players’ Theatre, The Boy Friend 


was an immediate success. It received an 
excellent press and would have continued 
for longer than three weeks had the com- 
pany not had summer engagements to fulfil. 
However, the reception was such that it 
was decided to revive the play in the 
autumn, in a longer version which would 
provide a full evening’s entertainment, and 
it was hoped that one of the regular 
managements might buy it for presentation 
in the West End. Accordingly, Sandy Wil- 
son spent the summer lengthening the play: 
the company was reassembled: and the new 
version was duly presented for a six weeks 
season at Villiers Street on Tuesday 13th 
October 1953. 


The final version was as successful as the 
prototype. The Players’ Theatre was packed 
throughout the six weeks run. The manag- 
ers who duly came to see it were enthusi- 
astic—but there were no offers to buy. 
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They did not consider that an ordinary 
audience would react to the play in the 
same way as a club one. As a club show 
they thought it excellent, but none would 
take the risk of sponsoring it in the West 
End. It was also one of those periods that 
recur every now and again when all suitable 
theatres were occupied and unlikely to be 
vacated for some time. The six weeks 
season drew to a close. It looked as if The 
Boy Friend would finish where it began— 
in Villiers Street, 


At this point, when the situation looked 
at its most unpromising, Patrick Freeman, 
the manager of the Embassy Theatre, 
Swiss Cottage, came to see the piay. His 
enthusiasm was unqualified, and was such 
that he was able to persuade his directors to 
offer The Embassy Theatre to The Boy 
Friend for a six weeks season. By accepting 
this offer the directors of the Players’ 
Theatre saved the play. 


Looking back it may seem unthinkable 
that they should have done anything else, 
but in fact they made a bold decision and 
one that was not arrived at lightly. The 
Embassy was not the West End, but never- 
theless to transfer the play there meant 
risking considerable capital. They had never 
before sponsored a full-length entertain- 
ment outside their own theatre. They 
believed that The Boy Friend would be well 
received by the general public, but against 
this belief was a wealth of experienced 
criticism which thought the reverse. In 
the event they backed their own opinion 
and took the risk. The rest is common 
knowledge. 


After the first night at The Embassy a 
transfer to the West End was a foregone 
conclusion. The Players’ no longer needed. 
the offers of help and co-operation which’ 
they now received. They had taken one 
difficult step from Villiers Street to Swiss 
Cottage. The second, from Swiss Cottage 
to the West End, if longer, was much less 
hazardous. And so The Boy Friend was 
produced at Wyndham’s Theatre on Thurs- 
day 14th January 1954 with substantially 
the same company as that which took part 
in the first production in Villiers Street, and 
still under management of the Players’ 
Theatre which originally put it on the stage. 





Theatre Bookshelf 


Take it for a Fact by Ada Reeve (William 
Heinemann, 21/- net). 

Few actresses can have the unique experi- 
ence of over seventy years on the stage 
when they set about writing their auto- 
biographies and this may partly account for 
the fact that Ada Reeve’s story of her life 
is one of the most interesting theatre books 
published for a long time (as Sir Compton 
Mackenzie justly claims in his foreword). 
This is indeed a lively picture of the theatre 
from many angles from the year 1878 when 
Miss Reeve appeared in a pantomime at the 
Whitechapel Pavilion in a chorus of tiny 
tots in scarlet capes singing, 


“ Little Red Riding Hood out to Play, 
Aren't we having a lovely Day.” 


Ada Reeve has tried everything in her life, 
not forgetting cabaret, films and television, 
and her book is illustrated with many fas- 
cinating pictures, personal and professional. 


Mrs. Siddons by Yvonne ffrench (Derek 
Verschoyle, 21/- net). 


Here is a very full biography of one of 
England’s greatest actresses in a new ver- 


For the present edition Miss ffrench has had 
access to much fresh material and the book 
as now presented is a most comprehensive 
and workmanlike study of an actress who 
was closely associated with every celebrity 
of her time, including Garrick, Sheridan, 
Dr. Johnson, Mrs. Thrale, Fanny Burney, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence and George III, 
among many others. 


The Director in the Theatre by Hugh Hunt 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 10/6 
net). 


This is an important book of essays based 
on four lectures which the author gave for 
the Rockfeller Foundation at Bristol Univer- 
sity in 1953-54, and one lecture given for 
the Bergen Foundation at Yale University 
in 1954. 


Hugh Hunt needs no introduction to the 
serious theatregoer, and his work in the 
early days of the Bristol Old Vic and later 
for the Old Vic in London is in the nature 
of a milestone in the history of modern 
theatre production. In his foreword Mr. 
Hunt claims that the production of a play 
is an act of creative interpretation and that 
purists who claim that interpretation should 
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HUGH HUNT : 
THE DIRECTOR IN THE THEATRE 
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As director of the Maddermarket, the Bristol Old Vic, the Abbey 
Theatre and the London. Old Vic, Hugh Hunt is particularly 
qualified to discuss the place of the director in the business of 
mounting a play. The essays and lectures which make up this 
volume give an illuminating insight into the mind of the director 
as well as a practical approach to the craft of play production. 
Hugh Hunt is the author of Old Vic Prefaces. 10s. 6d. net. 
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not be creative, will never make satisfactory full descriptions, with music, of many old 
directors. The essays are written under the dances which have the romantic names of 
titles: “The Director and the Art of the the Bassa Danza, Spagnoletto, Vilanos, 
Theatre”; “ The Director and the Author”; Pavaniglia and Hachas, among many others. 
“The Director and the Actor”; “The The book is fully indexed and should prove 
Director and the Public” (a Survey of the of great interest to students of the dance. 

present and a Plan for the future); and 
“Contemporary Shakespeare Production” 
(the lecture delivered at Yale University). 
The author covers a considerable amount 


of theatrical eeey ee relates his point of THE NEW STRATFORD 
view to the work of other famous directors 

and shows a real understanding of the SHAKESPEARE 
problems of actor and author in the com- First titles—3s. 6d. each 
plicated business of staging a play. MACBETH 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
My Dear America... by Alan Dent (Arthur A Ta 
Barker Ltd., 12/6 net). JULIUS CASAR 

One of our leading theatre critics, Alan Introduction and Commentaries by 
Dent brings his typical pungent wit to bear TYRONE GUTHRIE 
on this lively diary of his first visit to the b Edition by 
USA, undertaken in 1953 as the guest of Texts gee = y 
the American Government on the Smith- G. B. O 
Mundt system. His experience on the vast 
continent took him to Yale and Harvard, 182 Hi a cg Pee 
to Chicago, Hollywood, Texas and New === ‘% fg ? arias 
Orleans. He began and ended his tour with 
a three weeks stay in New York, having also 
visited Washington and Philadelphia and 
having looked into Canada. A special lun- 
cheon was given in his honour by the New PLAY SELECTIONS 1954-55 
York Critics’ Circle. There are many 
delightful —— —— of — waa ** PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS ”’ 
inating tour, and naturally the theatre : ; : 
comes in for considerable attention. But _A — Semtebicr pantiomaglltegae BP bir 
this is a many-sided picture of a fantastic ea Lana aad Tint: het, plays to dete 
ont which will prove fascinating to all afer: dasa Ok tak Cann eck. 


Price 1/- post paid 


























Dances of Spain and Italy by Mabel Dol- = 
metsch (Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., DEANE’S 
£2 2s. net). 31 Museum Street - London WCl 


Miss Dolmetsch, now in her eightieth 
year, on leaving school chose a musical 
career and married Arnold Dolmetsch, 
under whom she studied the violin and 
viola. She became fascinated by ancient 
instruments and music, and at the present 5 
time still trains an enthusiastic team of THEATRE WORLD ANNUAL Noo 
young dancers who from time to time give 
exhibitions of the interesting dances des- 176 pp Illustrated 18/- net 
— in this work. Concerned mostly with 
the national dances of Italy and Spain from dy November 5th 
1400 to 1600, the book contains some fas- Ready 
cinating illustrations from old prints and 


















































STAR WIG PRODUCTIONS | ‘STASE 


(LATE VIVIENNE WALKER} T.V. 


36 Nottingham Place, London W.1 CONSULTA- 
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Where to Dine before and after the Theatre 











We recommend these restaurants 





Cilainis REstaurant 


ITALIAN CIALITIES 









Tolaini’s fo 


a) home from 
home ; 


Beniamino Gigli 
17 WARDOURTST-, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W.! GER. 1666 











‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. Fork 
or spoon will do. [t's the taste in Chinese 
food that counts.’ 


RESTAURANT 
_ 58-60 Shaftesbury Avenue GER 6847 


Open 12 noon TILL 11 p.m. DAILY 
Fully Licensed 




















Stage Door Grill 


11 Wardour St, Piccadilly, W1 


OPEN FROM MIDDAY TO MIDNIGHT 


Table d’héte Luncheons (4/-) and 

Dinners (6/-). unequalled in London. 

Our specialities prepared in your 
presence :— 

Veal Escapoline au Marsala 
Steak Diane - Lobster New-Burg 
Chicken Marina - Scampi Meuniere 

etc. 


EXCELLENT WINES AT MOST 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Tables Reserved if required 
GERard 3583/1739 











LEONDS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of whose personal attention you are assured 


Tables Reserved Sundays 
12.15—11 p.m. 6.45—10 p.m. 


“*Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.”” 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 


Exhibition of paintings bs famous Artists 
Leoni recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
Proprs. Bruno & Gino 


26 East 63rd Street 











GOW’S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 





















Genuine 
Vermouth 


RENOWNED 
FOR ITS OUTSTANDING QUALITY 
SINCE 1816 


























OPERA contd.) 


temporary” but there was rather too much 
of it, in view of its atmospheric and un- 
sentimental character. The only approach 
to song was quite early in the work when 
a lady sang to a canary, This seemed in 
every way supererogatory as she and we 
were anxiously awaiting the appéarance of 
the hero, whose bird-like aspect (leaning 
forward as listening preparatory to peck- 
ing) when he came on we were thus 
prepared to notice. 

For the hero of this opera, Robert Thornas 
seemed satisfactory and Victoria Elliott was 
a credible and agreeable Lady Hamilton. 
Arnold Matters, as Sir William Hamilton, 
was an admirable study. Anna Pollak pre- 
sented the widow from Nevis with such 
dignity and sang with such beauty of tone 
and quality of feeling that it was impos- 
sible, however undisposed, not to sympathise 
with her. George Devine’s production was 
straightforward and Felix Kelly provided 
five fine sets of the pictorially representa- 
tional order. It is a small point but Byron 
was but ten years old at the time of Act I 
and a bust of him as a young man appears 
in the Palazzo Sessa in Naples. The same 
bust adorns Lady Nelson’s drawing-room in 
Dover Street, and turns up again, wreathed 
in ivy or some greenery, in the garden at 
Merton. H.G.M. 


“The Turn of the Screw ” 
(Sadler's Wells) 


HE English Opera Group gave the. first 

performance in England of this new 
musical drama by Benjamin Britten on 6th 
October. The prose libretto by. Myfanwy 
Piper is taken from Henry James’ well- 
known story and it is interesting to note 
how the work of so self-conscious a writer 
as James, one so insistent on the difference 
between literature and life, can be trans- 
lated into another medium, The title indi- 
cates the artificiality of the whole work. 
By substituting music for verbal prolixity, 
Britten has made it more complete, more 
readily realisable a make-believe. 


By way of introduction, Peter Pears 
appeared like the chairman of one of the 
first railway companies and intoned a short 
report covering the governess’s engagement. 
The story of the young lady’s journey to 
Bly, her welcome there and the subsequent 
agitation and distress she endured from 
psychic emanations, was enacted in sixteen 
short scenes wherein one or two of six 
characters sang on high notes to the accom- 
paniment of one or more of thirteen instru- 





The 
Englishman's 
Guide to 


The Island Race are 
among the world’s most 
discerning drinkers. 

They are, however, 
notably conservative in 
their tastes, preferring 
to stick to what they 
know than experiment 


with alien beverages of doubtful potency. 
Believing, however, that Englishmen* should 
share in the pleasures of cocktail imbibers in 


other lands, we gladly 


provide a few facts 


about the world-famous Smirnoff Vodka : 





1. Smirnoff Vodka is a 
smooth, palatable drink, 
no stronger than your Gin, 
Whisky or Rum. 





2. Smirnoff Vodka is today 
one of America’s most 
popular drinks, where it is 
used as the blending spirit 
for cocktails as well as for 
long drinks. 





3. Smirnoff Vodka makes a 
most attractive drink taken 
straight “a la Russe,” 
especially when accom- 
panied by savouries. 


4. Smirnoff Vodka is made 


in this country according 
to the traditional recipe 
used by Pierre Smirnoff, 
purveyor of Vodka to the 
Imperial Court of Russia. 





te To say nothing of the Scots, the Welsh and 


those of the Irish whose pleasures know no frontier. 


Try Smirnoff instead of Gin in 
your favourite cocktail. Try a 
VODKATINI (Smirnoff Vodka and 
Vermouth mixed in your favourite 
proportions) and a SCREWDRIVER 
(Smirnoff Vodka & Orange Juice). 


Try it straight —try it blended 


Smirno 


VODKA 


WORLD FAMOUS SINCE 1818 


Obtainable from all good Wine Merchants, Clubs and Bars 


Page er emai Fis., Oval Rd., Regents 


N.W.1 


distributors in United Kingdom. W. & A. Gilbey, Lrd 





One of these 
is sure to please— 


GONZALEZ 
BYASS 


Sherries of Distinction 











| OPERA (contd.) 

| ments. Gothic scenes by John Piper faded 
| in and faded out. The effect was certainly 
| eerie and very entertaining. A supernatural 


atmosphere of undeniable power was 
created by the music, and the scenery and 
lighting made considerable additions to the 


| ghostly effect. The small team on the stage 


created a most satisfactory unity of pretence. 


| The heaviest part fell to Jennifer Vyvyan 


as the Governess. Basil Coleman produced 


| and the composer himself conducted. The 


work was very warmly received. H.G.M. 


“The Beggar’s Opera” (Sadler's Wells) 
HE English Opera Group opened their 
two weeks’ season at Sadler’s Wells 
with Benjamin Britten’s musical version of 
John Gay’s The Beggar's Opera. 

Britten’s highly ingenious score heightens 
and underlines the action admirably, but 
leaves one strangely unsatisfied. The work 
now seems to fall between two stools, being 
neither the Ballad Opera Gay intended nor 
Grand Opera. 

The cast, in most cases, appeared to have 
been chosen for their singing rather than 
their acting ability and this, coupled with 
an incredibly slow production, resulted in 
long stretches of dialogue, the tedium of 
which was almost unbearable. There were, 
however, three notable exceptions: Otakar 
Kraus (Lockit), Rose Hill (Lucy Lockit) and 
Gladys Parr (Mrs. Trapes), all of whom 
brought to their parts a sense of real 
character and a blessed vitality. L.M. 


BALLET 


Ballet du Théatre National de ’Opéra 
de Paris (Covent Garden) 
HE Paris Opera Ballet opened their all 
too short season at Covent Garden on 


| 28th September with a programme the 
| length of which left one exhausted, like an 
| exotic and excellent dinner for which the 


chef had found his inspiration in the last 
two items, unhappily when his guests were 
already replete. 

These two items were the delightful and 
breathtaking Tableau des Fleurs from Les 
Indes Galantes, with choreography by 


| Harald Lander, music by Jean-Philippe 
| Rameau and scenery and costumes by 


Mouléne and Fost; and Balanchine’s Le 
Palais de Cristal to the Symphony in C by 
Bizet. 

The company was strongest in its soloists 
—the corps de ballet often being ragged and 
untidy. But what a galaxy of shining stars! 

L.M. 











CHAUFFEUR-DRIVEN Limousines and _ saloons 
available by the hour and for any longer period. 
SELF-DRIVE New saloon cars at special rates for 
evening hire from 5p.m.toga.m. Also by the day, 
week or longer periods. 


7 ECCLESTON STREET, LONDON S.W.1 


Telephone Also at NEASDEN LANE, NW10 (Tel. GlAdstone 6474) 
e 

22 CONTRACT HIRE 
SLOane 00 Special terms for periods of three months or longer 


during the winter. 
Address in Paris S.F.L. GODFREY DAVIS 38 AVENUE DE FRIEDLAND PARIS 8e 

















Mr Frederick Gardiner 


General Agent for the 
European Association of Music Festivals 


offers 


SHOLIDAYS with MUSIC’ 


at the 


WAGNER FESTIVAL BAYREUTH 


(New Production 1955 ‘The Flying Dutchman’) 
and 


MUNICH FESTIVAL 
and all the leading European Musical Festivals 


Theatre Tickets ° Accommodation 
Special Travel Arrangements 


Full details from:- 
GARDINER FESTIVAL SERVICE LTD 
FF Dept TW 189 Regent St London W1 


Phone: REGent 2131 (3 lines) 








Pitlochry, 1954 


(Continued) 


A view of the Pitlochry 
Theatre's attractive 
foyer. 


Photo by Valentinc, 
Dundee. 


began to make plans. After the war came 
frustration. Licences to build were refused. 
But the theatre which already existed in idea 
had to materialise. In 1951, it was opened 
—in a tent—and six plays were presented 
for a season of nineteen weeks, The touch 
of romance which the tent gave is stiil re- 
tained. The covering of the interior still 
appears to be that of a vast marquee but, 
after two seasons, an asbestos shell, to last 
ten years, was constructed to contain the 
theatre and to obviate the need for dismant- 
ling at the end of the season. Mr. Stewart 
conveyed freely the property to Pitlochry 
Festival Society Limited, a _ non-profit- 
making company exempt from entertain- 
._ments duty, and a public appeal was issued, 
which is still open, to provide funds for the 
re-building which will be necessary in the 
near future. The company is under the 
control of a board of governors, Mr. 
Stewart is the artistic director and Mr. 
Ireland is the general manager and licensee. 
We saw three plays, The Boy David, 
Housemaster and Holiday Camp. The Boy 
David was an interesting revival, and a 
brave one considering how it eclipsed the 
world fame of its author and the actress 
who created the name part. Anne McGrath 
acquitted herself well as a hoy David who 
would certainly never grow up and James 
Brabazon was tall, moody and musical as 
Saul. The production was well mounted, 
the settings designed by Claude Marks. 


Housemaster went over well and seems to 
have been the season’s most popular offer- 
ing. The boys’ parts were particularly well 
taken. Holiday Camp was not unacceptable 
as light entertainment but it is strange to 
think that it came from the author of The 
Other Dear Charmer. The time is the 
present and the scene is a holiday camp but 
all the campers are completely unsophisti- 
cated. Mr. Stewart was enthusiastic about 
The Face of Love, which glorifies the love 
of Troilus and Cressida and reveals a Helen 
demoralised by captivity. It is poetic in 
conception and, from time to time, in 
expression and it will, no doubt, be 
produced again, 


The management’s first duty is to main- 
tain a state of financial safety. The artistic 
director combines the spirit of adventure 
and the sense of caution which have charac- 
terised his race and carried through so many 
pioneer undertakings in the past, and he can 
be relied upon to develop this theatre 
adventurously. The choice of plays will be 
as varied and as experimental as tourists’ 
tastes will allow and the acting company 
will be strengthened according to means and 
players’ availability. Scottish themes natur- 
ally attract a Scottish impresario; Scottish 
dramatists will never be ne,Jected by him; 
but no aesthetic or regional limitations are 
‘admitted and whatever is “ good theatre ” 
qualifies for inclusion in future seasons. 








———| MORRIS ANGEL & SON LTD (@23isea) | 
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THE THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


117-119 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, WC2 
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FREE SAMPLE 


THROAT PASTILLES 
were produced for 
CARUSO 
the great Italian tenor 
by Dr Wm. Lloyd, F.R.C.S., who was his laryn- 
gologist for 15 years. Invaluable for relieving all 
Throat and Chest Complaints. From all 
chemists 1/8 per box. 


Send 23d stamp for Free Sample to 


VOCALZONE LTD 
Dept. T. 120 MOORGATE EC2 








NEW HAIR TREATMENT 
You can have thicker—healthier—definitely stronger 
hair. The Apollo, amazing new treatment for thin, 
falling hair, whether receding from temples or crown. 


The absolutely thorough treatment—with a free 
guarantee! 


Mr. E. K., of Belfast, says, ‘‘I find that your treatment 
is positively marvellous and does all you claim.”’ 


If you are worried about your hair write for our 
FREE BOOKLET, ‘“ The Truth About Your Hair.” 


SPEEDWELL (Dept. T.D.4), 70a ALBERT STREET, 
LOCKWOOD - HUDDERSFIELD - YORKSHIRE 














MONEY SAVED 


As the Theatre 

interests you the 

THEATRE BOOK CLUB 

will prove a bvon. 

: Members buy out- 
standing books published from 25s. 


to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. 
SELECTIONS : 


Nov: “GHOSTS AND GREASE- 
PAINT,” by W. MacQuéen-Pope. 
Famous chronicler recounts stage 
triumphs and disasters. Published at 
21s., a saving of 13s. 6d. 


Jan: =“ THE LYCEUM,” by A. E. 
WILSON. Irving’s theatre lives again 
in this book. Profusely illustrated. 
Published at 15s., a saving of 7s. 6d. 


Mar.: “RIP VAN WINKLE.” Auto- 
biography of Jefferson, America’s 
great actor. “ Packed with fun, sense 
and wisdom,” says Alan Dent. Lavish 
illustrations. Published at 18s., a 
saving of 10s. 6d. 


Each alternate month members receive the 
Club’s_ special edition of an _ outstanding 
theatrical book. These are all unabridged, con- 
tain the original illustrations, are printed in 
clear modern type and beautifully bound. It 
costs nothing to join. There are no member- 
ship fees. You need send no money till you 
get your first book. 


Members have the privilege of buying past 
selections in stock at the special Club price. 


“IT feel genuine pride in boasting about your 
selections on my bookshelves,’’ is the latest 
testimonial (we have had hundreds), from MR. 
J. BarTLett, Plymouth. 


Fill in this Form Now ! 


To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4. 


Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 
Book Club. I agree to purchase six books 
chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/6 
each, plus 6d. for postage and packing. I 
agree to continue my membership thereafter, 
but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 
any time after 12 months (6 books) I under- 
take to give four months’ notice in writing. 

I enclose £2 5s. for one year’s subscription 

(6 books). $7.00 for U.S.A. 
I enclose £1 3s, 6d. for six months’ 
subscription (3 books) 
I will pay on receipt of book 


Delete whichever does not apply 





State Mr, Mrs or Miss BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 


ADDRESS 


SIGNATURE 
Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s. 6d. 








You can order through your bookseller if he is a 
Member of Associated Booksellers. 











BURNETS 


for 
THEATRICAL FABRICS 
and 
ACCESSORIES 


eae -_>—_—- 


Elastic Fish-Net TIGHTS 
and OPERA HOSE 
Cotton or Wool TIGHTS 
LEOTARDS, GLOVES 


neigh ——— 
STAGE CURTAINS 


made to order 


Curtain Tracks Supplied 


22 GARRICK ST, LONDON WC2 
Tel Temple Bar 3972-4893 














FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 


Is the quarterly review that brings you the 

latest news about all our new plays, and 

gives interesting information about plays to 

come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 








Tem, Bar 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD 7518 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 











FURSE 


STAGE 
LIGHTING 


Amateur Stage 





N spite of transport difficulties due to the 
London bus strike, the Production and 
Stage Management Courses organised by 
the Guild of Amateur Drama Producers 
opened very successfully at the Stepney 
Institute, Myrdle Street, El, on Thursday 
14th October. Each course consists of a 
series of weekly lectures under the direction 
of Mr. Alan Jefferson, who is Educational 
Adviser to the Guild. 


The Stage Management Course is very 
intensive and extends over six weeks. The 
Production Course is of thirty-six weeks’ 
duration, in three terms of twelve weeks, 
covering all aspects of production including 
stage management, with detailed study of 
various types of plays. It is hoped to 
include several lectures by well-known per- 
sonalities in the professional theatre, engage- 
ments permitting, as arranged in last year’s 
Production Course. 


There are a few vacancies left on either 


| course for students who were unable to join 
| at the beginning of the term. As the courses 
| are sponsored by the Guild under the LCC, 


the scale of fees is lower than usual, being 


| 25s. for the Production Course and 4s. for 


| the Stage Management Course. 


The fee for 


| the Production Course includes the Asso- 
| ciate Membership subscription to the Guild 


| for one year. 
| for the first six weeks, and are held on 





The courses run concurrently 


Thursday each week from 7-9 p.m. at the 
Stepney Institute. For students unfamiliar 
with that part of London, it should perhaps 
be noted here that the Stepney Institute is 
easily accessible, being only five minutes by 
bus from Aldgate. It is in Myrdle Street, 
a turning off Commercial Road, just by the 
Jewish Theatre. 


Further details concerning the courses and 
membership of the Guild may be obtained 
from: The Publicity Secretary, 11 Kings- 
wood Court, West End Lane, NW6. 


The Winifred Akroyd Players are pre- 
senting Kind Lady by Edward Chodorov 
(adapted from Hugh Walpole’s dramatic 
story) at their Christchurch Studio Theatre, 
156a Albany Street, Regent’s Park, NW1, 
from Thursday 18th November to Saturday 
20th November at 7.30 p.m., and Sunday 
21st November at 5.30 p.m. Beatrice Lester 
is appearing in the title réle, and the play is 


| directed by Winifred Akroyd. 


Everything from a sheet of Gelatine to a 


| _ For their autumn production, the Fleet 
COMPLETE STAGE LIGHTING SCHEME | 
| 


Street Players have chosen The Farmer's 
Wife by Eden Phillpotts and they will pre- 
| sent this evergreen comedy at the Fortune 
Theatre on 22nd and 23rd November. 


(Continued on page 48) 


Ask us for illustrated catalogue W51l 
W. J. FURSE & CO LTD 


§ TRAFFIC ST (Tel 88213 7 lines) NOTTINGHAM | 
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COMPANY MEETINGS: J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION 
Odeon Theatres Limited and Subsidiary Companies 


British Films 


make Further Progress 
RESULTS AT RECORD LEVEL 


HE Seventeenth Annual General Meeting 
Tor Odeon Theatres, Ltd., and the annual 
meetings of its subsidiary companies, British 
and Dominions Film Corporation Ltd., 
Gaumont-British Picture Corporation Ltd., 
Odeon Associated Theatres Ltd. and Odeon 
Properties Ltd., were held on October 8 at the 
Dorchester Hotel, London, W. 

Mr. J. Arthur Rank, D.L., J.P., the Chair- 
man, presided. 

The following are points from his statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for the 
year ended June 26, 1954: 

I have pleasure in presenting to you the 
Group Accounts for the year ended June 26th, 
1954. You will agree, I believe, that the position 
disclosed both as to our trading results and 
financial position can be regarded as satisfactory 

In 1952 I reported that the trading results 
constituted an all-time record in the history of 
the Group and marked the successfu' com- 
pletion of the re-organisation and streamliming 
of the Organisation following the severe 
financial setback of 1949. 

In 1953 we were able to secure a modest though 
satisfactory advance in trading profits, and 
again in 1954 we show a further improvement. 

Having regard to the many problems 
existing in the entertainment world, including 
the important developments of television, the 
maintenance of our Group operating profits at 
an annual figure in excess of five million 
pounds for the last three years is highly 
satisfactory. 

Television is undoubtedly a formidable 
competitor, but it is reassuring to know that 
during the last financial year, during which the 
number of television sets increased substantially, 
there was an actual increase of more than 
3 per cent. in the number of attendances at the 
Group’s U.K. cinemas over the previous year. 

FILM PRODUCTIONS. The results of 
the Group Film Production Scheme have so 
far been satisfactory in that based on our 
normal method of valuation the films released 
during the year show, in the aggregate, a profit. 
I would emphasise, however, that this result has 
been achieved only with the assistance of the 
British Film Production Fund, the continuance 
of which is vital to British film production at at 
least its present level. 

The Group profit before providing for 
taxation amounted to £5,524,129 compared 





with £4,738,910 in 1953. Taxation absorbed 
£3,259,474 or approximately 59 per cent. of the 
net profits. 

ENTERTAINMENT TAX. In this country 
the Group took in at the Box Office last year 
£29,929,775 and paid Entertainment Tax of 
£11,484,069, being 38.37 per cent. of the year’s 
receipts. 

During the year under review 236 theatres 
operated at a loss of approximately £588,000 
before providing for interest on capital 
employed and excluding profits on sales made 
in the theatres. Even allowing for profits on 
theatre sales an overall net loss was incurred in 
these theatres before charging interest on 
capital, this in spite of the fact that these same 
theatres paid £3,189,254 in Entertainment Tax. 


EXHIBITION 


Domestic. Of the best twenty-four box 
office attractions played on our two Circuits, 12 
were British and 12 were American. The 
receipts from these two Groups were almost 
exactly equal. This is a great achievement by 
British films. . 

Our total expenditure on theatre main- 
tenance and renovations for the 9 years ending 
June, 1954, amounts to £8,800,000. 


THE FUTURE 


I am satisfied that this large group of com- 
panies is soundly and economically adminis- 
tered, and that the trading results for the last 
three years are evidence of the skill and 
judgment of the executive officials throughout 
the Group. In this connection I must pay a 
special tribute to the Group Managing 
Director, Mr. John Davis, whose brilliant 
co-ordination and direction of so many varied 
activities has undoubtedly been the pre- 
dominant factor in the achievements to which 
I have referred. 

We have continued to keep in the forefront 
of every form of technical development. I may 
perhaps emphasise our confidence in the future 
of the cinema industry in that we have once 
again undertaken construction of new theatres 
in certain picked localities. 

At the meeting of Odeon. Theatres, Ltd., the 
report and accounts were adopted. 

At the meetings of each of the other 
companies the report and accounts were also 
adopted. 


* A copy of the Chairman's full Statement and Annual Accounts may be obtained from 
the J. Arthur Rank Organisation Ltd., 38 South Street, London. W.1. 
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" * Enquiries and offers to Box No. 501 


> 


Vn, 


LEFF & JASON 


(Established 1921) 
London's Largest 


Stockists of 
STAGE, TELEVISION and 
DANCE MATERIALS 
* * * 

Write for our latest Price List 
enclosing S.A.E. 

Also 
Details of our Special Discounts 
to the Profession 
or call and inspect our Materials 
and Trimmings 
* * * 

89 & 91 MIDDLESEX STREET 
LONDON, E.1 
Telephone: Bishopsgate 4011 & 7496 


Trains or Buses to Liverpool Street 
or Bishopsgate 


EEE UAE AAAA AAA AAD AADARADDADARRAR A! 
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VAILABLE, 


“Theatre World’ 1926-1946; ‘Play 
Pictorial” 


1902-1929; ‘*Performer’’ 1933-1940; 
“Theatre Arts’? 1946-1947. Programmes, Photographs, 
etc. S. A. E. Lambert, 347 Gertrude Road, Norwich. 


OR SALE. Theatre World November 1943 to 

November 1951. Offers to D. Johns, 7 Cavour 
Road, Sheerness, Kent. 

‘OR SALE. 85 Theatre Worlds, 

September 1952. Complete; 
£5 10s. Od. Mrs. Felix, 64 
Somerset. 


[RVING THEATRE, Leicester Square (Whitehall 
8657), available to Dramatic Societies, Managements, 
Authors, for Productions. 
HOTOS, Stills, Articles, etc., wanted on Eric 
Portman, John Gielgud, Peter Finch. I. Blaxall, 
30 Scarborough Road, London, N.4. 
play PICTORIALS (many bound volumes) and 
Theatre Worlds for sale at 1/6 to 3/6 per copy. 
Some Play Pictorials required; would exchange. 


August 1945 to 
excellent condition. 
Crofton Park, Yeovil, 


Gcarrts, Literary and Personal Typewriting, Dupli- 
cating, Circularising, etc., efficiently and speedily 
executed. ‘“‘Mowbray,”’ 146 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. BIS. 
2545, BAR. 7665. 
TAGE CURTAINS for hire. Stage Curtain Hire 
Service, 22 Orford Road, Walthamstow, London. 
Coppermill 1598. 


HE NORTHERN POLYTECHNIC: AMATEUR 

REPERTORY COMPANY has vacancies for both 
acting and non-acting members. Further particulars 
may be obtained “from the Manager, Northern Poly- 
technic Repertory Company, Northern Polytechnic, 
Holloway Road, N.7. 


HE NORTHERN POLYTECHNIC REPERTORY 
COMPANY has vacancies for experienced pro- 
ducers for their productions during the period February 
to May 1955. Particulars from the Manager, Northern 
Polytechnic, N.7. 
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Amateur Stage (Conid.) 


The Arena Players (Hon. Secretary, Mrs. 
R. Read, 38 Totland Road, Brighton) have 
entered the Sussex RCC Drama Festival and 
are presenting Henrik Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler 
at the Union Church Hall, Air Street, 
Brighton, on 11th, 12th and 13th November. 
Adjudication is by Mr. Leonard White and 
will be given on Thursday 11th November. 


Barclays Bank Operatic Society are to 
present The Count of Monte Crisio at the 
Scala Theatre on 18th and 19th November 
at. 7.15 p.m. and Saturday 20th November 
at 2.30 and 7.15 p.m. This is an entirely 
new show based on Dumas’ famous novel 
and adapted by Gordon Parr and Suther- 
land Scott. Sutherland Scott, the well- 
known writer of murder thrillers, is res- 
ponsible for the book and lyrics, while the 
music has been written by Ernest Thorn, 
who is a member of the staff of the bank. 
Tickets can be obtained from the Secretary, 
E. W. Booth, 37 King William Street, EC4 
(Mansion House 8721), through any branch 
of the bank, or at the box office, Scala 
Theatre, during the production. 


The Theatre Club, Mountview, continue 
their season with J. B. Priestley’s very 
popular Yorkshire comedy, When We Are 
Married. This will run from 8th to 13th 
November and will be followed on 22nd 
November by Queen’s Knave, a new play 
written by one of the club’s members. 


Hessle Amateur Operatic and Dramatic 
Society are to commence their 1954-55 
season with Murder Mistaken by Janet 
Green, which will be presented at the Town 
Hall, Hessle, on 17th to 20th November 
inclusive. This will be the twelfth full- 
length play to be presented by the Society 
since the inauguration of its dramatic 
section in 1949, 


The opening production of the Credo 
Theatre Group’s new season will be Women 
of Twilight by Sylvia Rayman. This, the 
second only amateur production of the 
play, will be presented at the Pavilion 
Theatre, Brighton, on Friday and Saturday 
19th and 20th November. It is hoped that 
the author, a resident of Since, will 
attend the opening night. 


The Comedy Club October Bee ee 
Yellow Sands, reached a high standard, 
especially in the characterisation of ‘“ Uncle 
Dick” by Harold Hersee and “Joe” by 
Kenneth Richards. 





YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING 

executed. Prompt postal service. MSS. 
Correspondence, Circulars. R. Maddison, 
Street, Dumbarton. 


ANTED. Copy of “Play Pictorial’’ No. 
featuring ‘“‘The Desert Song.”’ Please 
stating condition and price to Box No. 500. 


carefully 
Scripts, 
236 High 


304 
reply 











Speedy Grease Paint Remover 


CROWES CREMINE Pl NY Sie aroma 


» is a specially compounded high quality, | include an important 
, delicately perfumed eee which | new release:— 
ves time by removing grease 
cxepironsntins paintquicklyand | | 7 _ WATERS OF THE MOON 
gently—it has as The brilliant Haymarket Theatre success. 6f. 
well the proper- 4m. 2 sets (but can be played in | set) 5/3. 
ty of leaving the Other big successes include :— 


skin clean and 
Screw-un lids | delightfully soft. | | Brace 3m.<af lect, DARVEY: Comedy. 
A | 2. Saver a ater fe mo FOUR DAYS. Domes- INTENT TO MURDER. 
tic drama. 5f. 5m. 2 Thriller. 3m. 3f. 1 
sets. set. 
THIRD VISITOR. GOODNESS, HOW 
Obtainable from Removes 1 Makeup Quiokty Street, stacy Comedy-thriller. 2f. 6 SAD! Comedy. 3m. 
W.C.2, and all High Class Chemists and Stores. Trade m. 2 sets. 4f. 1 set. 


Enquiries to the Sole Distributors, W. B. Cartwright 
Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists, Rawdon, Leeds. ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 


Send for a copy of LET’S GIVE A SHOW! 
A booklet containing advice on acting and 
play presentation by famous authors and actors. 


EVANS PLAYS | uke cane cane <te 
JOB FOR THE 


75 Berwick Street, London W1 Gerrard 3822/3 
Dennis Driscoll | T Hi E A T R E 


| lset 4m 3f 5/- | arts 
| Released on Publication | 

| Canin eeianaead early a ie M A G A Z I N 1D 
‘EVANS BROS. RUSSELL SQ. Wet COMPLETE SCRIPT OF A 


————! | BROADWAY HIT IN EACH ISSUE 


THEATRE - TELEVISION - MUSIC 
IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF _ SPEECH RECORDS - RADIO - FILMS - BOOKS 


TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART DANCE - PERSONALITIES - HUMOUR 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE CHAMBERS, 


PARADISE ST., BIRMINGHAM 1 Subscriptions £2.17.6 1 yr., £5.7.6 2 yrs., 
Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M. £6.12.6 3 years. Send orders to: 


Full-time Training Course for the Stage and 
Teachers of Speech and Drama. Wm. Dawson & Sons Ltd., Cannon House, 


Full Particulars from the SECRETARY. Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 

































































The Florence Moore Theatre Studios yale 


Under the gemeties patronage of: Donald SOU ND 

Wolfit, C.B.E.; S. Guy Pertwee; Abraham Sofaer: EQU IP MENT 
Margaret Halstan: Jack Lynn De the Pasadena 

ayhouse, U.S.A.) * Used by numerous London and Provincial 

FULL oathar PART-TIME TRAINING Theatres. Equipment available on hnre for long 

for CAREERS in the THEATRE or short periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 

Auditions by appointment: The Secretary THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD., 1/5 Maple Place 

26 Brunswick Rd., Hove, Sx. Tel. Nove 33587 Tottenham Court Rd., W.1 Museum 5817 (4 lires) 


ere . * : 

SLIM '8.¢.weexs—on | Dinely Rehearsal Studios 
MONEY REFUNDED 

Revolutionary bath treatment — nothing to Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 

take internally, no exercises, no_ rigorous Marylebone High Street, wi 

dieting. For free booklet (in plain envelope). Opp. Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regents Pk. Stns. 
attach name and address to this advert. and 

post to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 Grand | STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 

Parade, Brighton. SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 

INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 
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Emigrant in Motley 


3 plates ae » lig Demy 8vo 
in colour, f 2 
40 in a 272 
black-and- nee of 8 shee pages 
white 21s net 


J. M. D. HARDWICK 


With a Foreword by ANTHONY QUAYLE, who writes: 


“If these letters gave no more than a vivid contemporary picture of the 
Victorian theatre world, of the long voyage to Australia under sail, of the 
tribulations of touring in the still infant colonies of Victoria and New 
South Wales, of America at the time of Lincoln’s assassination—even if 
this were all they did they would still be a highly readable collection of 
letters. But the further quality of self-revelation turns them into a most 
touching, ludicrous and therefore human document. 

“Ellen Kean . . . emerges from her letters as a dear woman, human, 
intelligent, perceptive, highly sensitive for others’ needs and feelings— 
which is the only sensitivity of much value. Charles Kean himself .. . 
breathes so vividly in these letters that I can almost fancy he must be 
alive at this moment.” 


The book also includes an account of the Keans’ successful achieve- 
ment at home, with detailed descriptions of their elaborate productions— 
examples of the wonderful scenic and costume designs being reproduced 
in colour for the first time. 


ROCKLIFF 


SALISBURY SQUARE -: LONDON 























